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Introduction 


For the past 20 years, Dr. Marvin Carr of Buckhannon, W.Va., has been collecting oral histories 
from an array of people across West Virginia. He has conducted scores of interviews with 
everyone from coal miners to circuit riding preachers. In the course of his Appalachian Studies 
and West Virginia History classes at West Virginia Wesleyan College, his students have 
conducted their own oral history projects, resulting in his accumulation of hundreds of stories. 


I first learned of Dr. Carr’s gigantic oral history collection as a student in one of his Appalachian 
Studies classes. We later agreed to work together to get a sampling of the stories to the public, 
and I compiled this manual as a step in that direction. This collection fulfills a grade requirement 
for me, but has only whetted my appetite for working more extensively with oral histories. It was 
pleasurable to dive into the piles of tapes he has amassed over two decades, and painful to select 
and edit only these few. 


Being a native of West Virginia, I have long been fascinated by the state’s history. Perhaps it is 
because | feel I am an intimate part of this land and people caught between an economy and 
political climate colonized by massive corporate interests, and a powerful, mysterious bond to the 
mountains that is marked by a longing to keep the state’s culture and environment pristine and 
unscathed. 


This small collection of oral history comes from the heart the Mountain State, and represents a 
wide range of people, experiences, and perspectives. These first-person accounts capture the 
essence of the state’s history as it affected real people -- from early timber and railroad operations 
to unionization of the coal mines, and the general struggle in a region marked by perpetual 
economic hard times. Yet, we sought to capture the resilience and tenacity of a people 
accustomed to a most challenging, sometimes harsh, way of life. 


Recently, I had the shock of traveling through Pigeon Forge, Tenn., in the heart of the Great 
Smokey Mountains. Theme parks, bright lights, smog, and traffic are plentiful there and are part 
of development that takes the individualistic, proud (even austere) Appalachian mountain culture 
and turns it on its ear. It is a progress that advertises “scenic helicopter rides,” roller coasters, 
former game show hosts in glitzy nightclubs; a progress that subverts and mocks the region’s 
culture and natural beauty, a progress that exploits the people and land under the guise of 
celebrating them. 


Although it certainly has had its own struggles, West Virginia has been spared such affliction. 
These stories are from a people proud of their land and eager to share their stories with no 
artificial flair. They tell their stories simply, proudly, humorously, and sadly. 


These are not whitewashed stories of how West Virginia came to be the state it is today. Rather, 
it is an honest, direct history from the very people who lived it. 


- Nathan Fetty 
November, 1998 


Dr. Frank and Mrs. Jessie Murray Shaffer 


Interview with Dr. Frank and Mrs. Jessie Murray Shaffer by Marvin Carr. The Shaffers talk 
of growing up in west-central West Virginia, his days as a circuit riding preacher, and their 
landing in Morgantown for Dr. Shaffer to preach at one of the state ’s largest Methodist 
churches, which was full of Ku Klux Klan sympathizers. Interview conducted in Wytheville, 
Va., July 1979. 


Marvin Carr: Dr. Shaffer, where were you born? 
Frank Shaffer: I was born in Parkersburg. 
MC: Where did you grow up? 


FS: I grew up in Parkersburg until I was 19 years of age. I went to public school in Parkersburg 
and my father, who was an oil man, moved to Liverpool, right on the edge of Roane and Jackson 
(counties). I stayed there until my grown manhood and was married and left. 


MC: Had your grandparents lived around Parkersburg? Where were they from? 


FS: My maternal grandparents lived just outside of Parkersburg on Rt. 50. My grandfather was 
Joseph Stanley. My grandmother was a Grant. My mother was born and reared on Stillwall 
Creek near Murphytown. Just as you go down over the hill in Parkersburg. My mother was a 
member of the Hard Shell Baptist Church. 


MC: What does that mean? 


FS: That means she went to a Fourth of July picnic and they had a square dance and she was 
brought up in the church because they accused her of square dancing. And she denied the fact 
and they found her guilty throughout the church. And while she had denied all her life that she 
danced, I have a sneaking suspicion that the court found her correctly guilty. 

My paternal grandparents I never knew. My father grew up an orphan in Pennsylvania. 
He was born in New Castle, Penn. and his people all lived and died there. As a young man, he 
came down into West Virginia to work in the oil field, beginning in Sistersville on down and 
finally to Murphytown in the oil business there. Then married my mother. After we children 
were born, we lived first in oil field boarding houses mostly in Ohio and in West Virginia. My 
sister, who is now gone, was born out back of Mannington. My father had a tent, but it had a 
platform and a floor and doors and was a large tent. . .well-equipped with gas lights and a gas 
stove. My sister was born there on the twelfth day of April, 1905. When I was old enough that I 
had to go to school, my father moved back to Parkersburg and I went to school there. 


MC: Well, oil and gas was the backbone of that section of West Virginia. 


FS: Very much so. All the way from Roane and Jackson on up to the Ohio River, and north 
almost to Wheeling, to Sistersville. Sistersville was one of the great oil fields of West Virginia. 


MC: I thought (your grandfathers) had been in the Union army. 


FS: Yes, both my great-grandfather and my grandfather. (My great-grandfather’s name), Captain 
Jacob Shaffer, is on the Pennsylvania monument. My grandfather as a young man, Curly Jim 
Shaffer. . enlisted, got in the army as a drummer boy when he was 16. They found out his age 
and they got rid of him. Then when he was old enough, he volunteered again and he remained a 
drummer boy in the Union army until the war was over. 


MC: Where did you go to school? 

FS: I went to school in Parkersburg at the old Jefferson School out on the corner of Latrobe and 
Grafton streets, and later went to Parks School from there. As. . .a young boy, I had a severe 
case of typhoid. I was a very fat and chubby little boy and I went from about 170 pounds to 95 
pounds in a little while. That stayed with me until I was operated on in Parkersburg, and about 
the time I was operated on -- think that was about 1920 or ‘21 -- I had begun to preach as a local 
preacher in revival and so on. There at one of the meetings, I met this tall, dark and beautiful 
school teacher. I was a little backward then, and one of my friends fixed it up with her, and 
from then on she took over. We were married the second of September, 1924. That was Jessie 
Murray. 

MC: Where were you born, Jessie? 

Jessie Shaffer: I was born in Roane County out on a farm near the Jackson County line. 

MC: Who were your parents? 

JS: My parents were Thomas James Murray and Della Lyon Murray. 


MC: What did your father do? 


JS: My father was a farmer. My mother was a school teacher. My mother thought that if all her 
children were school teachers, that’s all they needed to be. 


MC: How big a farm did you have? 

JS: It was around 200 acres, hillside farm, and my father was (an) especially good hillside 
farmer. Yes, there was some flat land, but he learned all the new things to do. When the county 
agent came to Spencer, he (my father) worked with him and he was open to new ideas. 

MC: Had your grandparents been from around there? 


JS: No, my grandparents were from Pennsylvania. Both of our families were from Pennsylvania. 


MC: How did they come to West Virginia? 


JS: They came in a covered wagon and by steamboat. They came down the river by steamboat 
and the rest of the way by covered wagon. 


MC: How did they decide to come? 

JS: My grandfather was a bridge builder, and I think work must have been scarce. But he had a 
certain amount of money and he bought this virgin land. . .with plenty of timber and he made his 
home. He cut out the timber and made a log home. They brought everything with them. They 
brought the plants, the flowers, and everything they could bring to plant. 

MC: That would be a long trip. 

JS: It was a long trip. 

MC: Did you go to school to your mother? 

JS: | went to my mother, brother, to my sister. I was hampered all my life by relatives. 

MC: Did you go to high school there? 

JS: Yes, I went to Spencer. 

MC: Was that far from the farm? Was that a boarding school? Did you travel? 

JS: | boarded. It was about 19 miles, I guess, from the farm. 


MC: Then you were teaching when you met Dr. Shaffer? 


JS: In Roane County, then I taught in Jackson County, then came back to Roane County to teach. 
I taught three terms and then was married. 


MC: What. . .stories are famous around here about those (early) days? 


JS: I think it’s interesting that he (Dr. Shaffer) went to work at such an early age and what he did 
with his money when he got paid. 


MC: (To Dr. Shaffer) How old were you? 


FS: Well, the first thing I ever did, I sold newspapers. I sold the old Parkersburg Central. I was 
in the second grade and as soon as school was out, I would run downtown, it was about 3/4 of a 
mile or a mile down there. I would take out ten papers and I paid a penny apiece for them, and I 
sold them for two cents, and if I sold them all I made a dime. I then had an opportunity with a 
man who ran a small grocery out on the east end of Parkersburg. . He did not have any horse and 
wagon, but he had a little basket, small with a strap that went over your shoulder. I used to work 


for him on Saturdays during school, and I would go to work about 7:00 in the morning, when the 
store opened, and if I was lucky, he would let me go home around 9:00 Saturday night, for which 
I got 50 cents. I kept about 10 cents for myself and put 10 cents in Sunday School and gave my 
mother 30 cents that was left over. Then when summer vacation was on, he gave me $3.00 a 
weck, and | delivered all the groceries. And when | wasn’t doing that, I was in the store waiting 
on customers and that sort of working thing. Then I went to work as a machinist apprentice. . .I 
got a better salary then. | got 10 cents an hour, and I worked 10 hours a day. And then the war 
came on and I| wasn’t getting along as fast as I thought I was in the machinist business, and I 
went to work in the railroad. 


JS: Then when did you go to the oil field? 
FS: I went to the oil field when my father moved to Kentucky. 
MC: How old were you then? 


FS: Oh, gee. I don’t know. I must have been 18 or 19, along there. I had registered for the draft, 
then my father moved to Kentucky. We went down to the mountains of Craig County, near 
Manchester, Ky. After 1 was down there awhile, the contractor decided that I was strong enough 
and large enough, I went to be what we called a tool dresser in the oil field. Tool dresser and 
driller. Then the water supply gave out. We had a drought there. We lived in tents again, the 
kind my sister was born in. The cook place was a kind of shed. Then we had sleeping quarters 
for the men and the families had tents of their own to sleep in. Our tent was next to the dining 
room, and we had to be up early to help my mother with the cooking and so on. 

We were there two to three months and the water gave out. It was fall and they had a 
drought. 

I got to know those Kentucky people fairly well. They were mountain people. One 
Sunday afternoon I heard about a mulberry tree up in the hollow. I decided I’d go up there and 
pick some mulberries, and I stopped and asked (a) man -- he was in a feud with some other 
people and they'd kill one another back in those days. He said, “Why do you want to know 
about the mulberry tree?” I said, “Well, I'd just see if I could go up there and get some.” He 
said, “I don’t believe I’d go if I were you. You might see something you have to shoot.” I said, 
“I guess I won’t go.” 

But they never bothered us and we never bothered them. We had a good relationship 
with them. There wasn’t any time that you wouldn’t see one of them coming along riding a 
mule with a pair of saddle bags and have them full of quart jars and moonshine. And so it went, 
but we didn’t buy their stuff and they didn’t try to sell it to us. They just had it if you wanted to 
buy it. 

We were in Kentucky and came back to Parkersburg and I worked with my father in 
Roane County, Raleigh County, and a lot of other places until finally we went out. My father 
was working for the Heck Oil Company and I went to work for a Mr. Garrison out at 
Looneyville. 


MC: Where is Looneyville? 


FS: Looneyville is out beyond Spencer. You go out to what is known as Clover Ridge and down 
into Looneyville. I worked on two or three wells there. 

All the time during this time I’m battling this preacher business. It got almost unbearable 
because the people at Looneyville, they wanted me to preach at the Baptist church and I tried to 
get out of that the best I could. So, ] would tell the Lord when that well was finished and I went 
back home, if I had an opportunity to preach in a revival and a lot of people made decisions, | 
would take that as a sign that he wanted me to be a preacher. Well, | was always asked to come 
and preach and always a lot of people made decisions. I didn’t really believe He wanted me to 
be a preacher. | kept fiddling around and then got married. 

In the meantime, I met a man by the name of Dan Cain. He died a member of the West 
Virginia (Methodist) Conference. He didn’t have much education. When he went to 
conference, his wife put a clean shirt on him, a stiff collar and a tie, and he never took it off till 
he got back home because he didn’t know how to get that collar and tie back on. He just didn’t 
know how to dress himself. 

Well, this went on and I had about quit going to church. I had decided that if I couldn’t 
go and preach I wouldn’t go at all. He (Cain) came to our charge -- to the Liverpool-Leroy 
charge -- and I thought it would be a good idea to go up and sing in the choir that night because 
I’d be behind the organ. I never met him before. The longer he talked, the worse I felt, and I got 
a $5.00 bill out of my pocket and I thought I’d just slip by him and shake hands and give him 
that and slip out. When it was over, I went up to him and slipped this $5.00 bill in his hand. He 
had these eyes that were always grinning in the corners of them. And as I looked at him I saw 
tears in his eyes and he put his arm up on my shoulder and he said, “You’re Frank Shaffer, aren’t 
you?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “Frank, the Lord needs you and you need the Lord.” Well, I never 
got away from that. 

Then Jessie came down with scarlet fever. Part of the contract of us getting married was 
her mother already contracted for a school and we were to stay there that winter. Scarlet fever at 
that time was a horrible thing and we had the nearest doctor, 12 miles away, Dr. Dearman. He 
rode horseback and everybody had country telephones -- party line -- and you called Dr. 
Dearman and found out when he was coming through. And everyone who had sickness, they 
would get in touch with the place he was going to be and they would tell him to stop and so-and- 
so. Maybe he’d get there, he left home early in the morning. Maybe he’d get there at noon, 
maybe he wouldn’t get there till 3:00 or 4:00. But he came finally and she got hotter and hotter 
and the skin of her hands and feet peeled off and her hair came out and she was just a wreck. | 
had to teach her to walk again.: 

| used to go over the hill at night and try to make a deal with God. If she got well, I’d go 
to conference. It was getting into 1925. Well, she did get well and I went to conference. In the 
meantime, I studied for a local preacher’s license and passed the test and received my local 
preacher’s license. In 1925, I went to conference with Dan Cain and the delegate to our annual 
conference. I was among those recommended for probationary membership. I was accepted and 
that year we were sent to Gandeeville. 

Gandeeville is one of those churches on the charge, was near where Jessie was born and 
reared. There was Mt. Herman, Cherry Valley, Unity, Walton, Gandeeville. Seven 
appointments we had. (Where) the hard (paved) road ended, we had a little parsonage. We had 
a parsonage cow, believe it or not. We ate off the fat of the land and got fatter and fatter. The 


hard road ended at our parsonage. 

We had this one church on the hard road in Spencer. The rest of them were all on dirt 
road. Red, slick mud, | mean. My father would let us have his car. The first of October, the 
rains and snow came and I didn’t know how in the world we were going to get along, but we had 
a Baptist man in the community who came to our church. There was no Baptist church there. I 
finally got up enough nerve to ask him if I could have one of his horses. It was winter time and I 
told him I’d feed it and take care of it. I bought me a pair of saddle bags and he let me have his 
saddle and bridle. This big old gray horse that weighed about 1,500-1,600 pounds. I got those 
saddle bags on and load up. I’d get Jessie on behind me. We'd start across through the country, 
maybe be gone 10 days or two weeks. Maybe just over the weekend going from place to place, 
preaching. Preach somewhere in the morning, and then there was always a bridle path through 
the fields from farm to farm. They tore the fence down and cut across through the fields and be 
at the next place, and then if you were lucky you’d preach somewhere that night. 


MC: How did everyone know you were coming? 


FS: Well, we had a regular schedule. You’d only preach once a month at each appointment. At 
the home church in Gandeeville, if you were there, you’d preach on Sunday night and maybe 
once a month on Sunday morning. They were lenient as long as you had revival. I had a revival 
in Gandeeville, and we had a lot of people taken into the church and that was in September and 
October. When I got the last revival over and was coming down the valley toward Gandeeville, 
people were planting corn. I hadn’t been there all this time. 


MC: You just stayed out with the other churches? 


FS: Stayed with the other churches. When you moved in to hold revival, you stayed there. 
Morning service, evening service, and sometimes a noon service that lasted till after dinner. 


JS: We were so young and inexperienced and the people were so good to us. They had chicken 
every place we went. I had eaten chicken till I couldn’t stand it anymore. One day we went 
back to the mountains and a lady had dried potter beans and hot biscuits. That was the best meal 
| had all that time. We loved the change. 

A lot of the time we’d go out and visit in the homes during the day. One place we 
stopped we both took measles. I took the measles first and had to stay in the home. The lady in 
the home fixed potato soup and tried to doctor me up. Then Frank took measles and they settled 
on his lungs and he had a hard time preaching. 


Dr. Shaffer went on to attend the Westminster Theological Seminary in Westminster, Md. along 

with Mrs. Shaffer. At seminary, Dr. Shaffer became an advocate of social gospel, the belief that 
the kingdom of God is not about simply going to Heaven, but about transforming the structures 

of society here and now. After completing seminary, the Shaffers landed in Morgantown. 


MC: You all came back to Morgantown in ‘29? 


FS: Yea. Just a while before school was out, I got the church paper and it said that George 
Hertz, pastor of Morgantown, had resigned his pulpit, and he was an alumnus of Westminster. 


Straight out of seminary, Dr. Shaffer went on to take Hertz’s position in Morgantown, the 
largest church in the Methodist conference. He preached a trial sermon at the 1,700 member 
church in Morgantown. After his first Sunday, he returned home to Gandeeville. 


FS: So, I went on home. Nothing was said about me coming back, it went on till about 
Thursday, and I got another telephone call -- could I come back Sunday? So, that day I took 
Jessie with me and we had a good time. And this had been the Ku Klux church. George Hertz 
was the Klux of the Klan. 


MC: Is that right? 


KS: Yea, he never missed an opportunity and that was a good chance for me to put my social 
gospel into effect, which I did. Finally, they met with me and they decided they’d like to have 
me come for the summer. I said, “Well, that’s all right.” 

The Sunday morning before the last Sunday in June, I took as my subject “what is 
religion” and I said, among other things, the church was full of Ku Klux, that it wasn’t (good) 
being against people because of their religion, their race, their color, or their natural origin. And 
anybody that thought otherwise just didn’t know what they were talking about, period. The 
social gospel was coming through, and I went on in that vein. It wasn’t being a Catholic or 
Protestant, It wasn’t even being a Christian or a Jew, and so forth. After services, we was going 
down past the chairman of the board and one of the best friends I ever had. And the family was 
all out front grabbed up, Pat and Sue (Shaffer’s children), and we went in their (chairman’s 
family’s) house and sat down for dinner with them. 

| knew he had something on his mind. I didn’t know what it was. He said, “Preacher, 
I’ve been trying to analyze you.” He said, “I don’t know whether you're a fool or whether you 
just don’t care.” I said, “Well, mister, I think I know what you’re talking about and the truth 
about it is, I just don’t care. I am determined that I am not going to come here and have people 
vote on me next Sunday under false pretenses. So, I have just let them know where I stand.” 

Well, that week, they beat the bushes. They rallied nights of the bed sheets, and I had 
one bright spot in that. Old Peter Flynn, who was a Roman Catholic priest -- I had gone down 
the street the next day after I’d preached on “what is religion,” I heard this Irishman call, “Hey. 
Hey you, Shaffer over there.” And I stopped and he came prancing across the street and he said, 
“I want to shake your hand.” He said, “I was talking to my boys the other day and I said, ‘You 
don’t need to worry about that Shaffer. He’s no damn Ku Kluxer.”” 


MC: You say Dr. Shaffer’s name appeared in the paper now and then? 
JS: Yes, about every Monday morning. 


FS: Oh no, now. 


JS: Well, often. I have a whole scrapbook full of things. 
MC: They reacted to his sermons, you mean? 


JS: Yes, a reaction to the sermons. One Sunday, he preached about “there’s a greater law than 
the law of the land,” and it came out in the paper on Monday: Shaffer says God’s law is greater 
than the law of the land. That was the headlines, it was on the front page, and then it went on to 
tell about what he had said. 


MC: Did the Ku Klux Klan react? 
FS: They did, but when George Hertz was gone they had no place to rally around. 
MC: What did he do in the community? 


FS: Well, he was (involved with) the Klan, and about every two or three weeks they’d have a big 
parade with horseback riders and Sunday night services in the theater. 


MC: Wearing their sheets or not? 


FS: No, they didn’t wear their sheets in the theater, but they rode their sheets on horseback, I 
guess rode with their sheets on horseback. They burned a few crosses and so forth. 


MC: Were their concerns more about Catholic people than Negroes in Morgantown? 


FS: There wasn’t enough Negroes in Morgantown to be concerned about. It was mostly a fight 
(with) the Catholics. I suppose they would be against the Jews. But most of the time, the Ku 
Klux movement is a group of people that -- how do | say this? -- their intellectual level is not 
very high and this gives them an outlet, to wield power, to beat somebody down, to destroy what 
they don’t approve of. If the Negroes rise up, that means they (the Klan) lose ground. They 
cannot compete anymore. The only chance they have is to keep these Negroes in slavery -- not 
necessarily slavery of body, but economic slavery and educational slavery and moral slavery. 

But they pretty well lost out by the time I got there because I had stated my philosophy so 
clearly, there wasn’t much doubt about where I stood. And more than that, I got in trouble 
sometimes. I got there at the tail-end of Prohibition. I had some controversies with the city and 
with the judge of the circuit court, who was a dear friend of mine. 

I had made a statement that was to the general effect that everyone knew a certain place 
on Peasant St. was a well-known hangout for politicians in the legal professions where you could 
buy anything that you wanted to buy in the way of drinks, if you knew the right word. That 
night, I got a phone call to the effect that they were going to raid that place, and they wanted me 
to sign the warrant. I said, “Don’t make me say something III be sorry for, but I’m not going to 
sign any warrant because I can tell you exactly what this is. This is a trap, because you get my 
name on the warrant and the next thing you know, someone will call down and tell the man that 
you are coming.” They said, “All right.” 


So the next day, | got a call from the judge’s chambers -- that’s judge Charles G. Baker -- 
and he wanted to know if could come over to his chambers. A group of people there wanted to 
just talk, and so on. I said, “Well, I'll be glad to come over. Maybe I can tell you something, 
maybe you can tell me something.” 

So I went over and the judge and the prosecuting attorney and the sheriff and the mayor 
and the chief of police and I don’t know how many more, they set about there like they had 
everything ready, the scaffold built and the knot already tied. Howie Stillman was the deputy at 
that time, the chief deputy, and they just began to ply me with questions. How did I know so- 
and-so? How did certain things happen? Where were these things happening? And so on. That 
went on for an hour, I would say. 

Finally, | don’t know who it was, whether it was the prosecuting attorney or Charlie 
Baker, Judge Baker, who said, “A man speaking publicly (should) be careful of what he said 
because he could be arrested for defaming people’s character.” I said, “Well, I think that 
minions of the law are about all here today. If I have done anything worthy of being put in 
prison, we’re not very far from the jailhouse. You just put me in, and before nightfall they’ll be 
10,000 people here to take me out.” He said, “You think so?” I said, “I’m pretty sure of that, 
pretty sure of that.” 

They said, “Well, you still wont sign the warrant?” | said, “No, sir. I will not sign any 
warrant, now or in the future. I will not do so because there are people here who have interests 
who would call and tell them you were on your way.” And the chief of police said, “I won’t 
stand for that.” Judge Baker had said something, and | said, “Now Judge, the chief of police is a 
member of my church, though not an active member,” and | said, “If the chief wants to make 
something of this, you just let him go right ahead.” And the judge said, “Chief, you better cool 
i. 

About this time, Howie Stillman, who was the deputy, jumped to his feet and said, in 
words I don’t want to put on this tape, “You sitting here today know very well that every man 
around this table knows what this preacher has told you here today and what he said yesterday is 
the truth and that I have implored you to close the place up.” Well, that was just like pouring 
cold water, you know, on the meeting. It killed the spirit. So they let it go at that and we went 
on. And we had more difficulty and they finally went down on their own and arrested the fellow 
and found 400 or 500 quarts of liquor of one kind and another. But he was the political payoff 
man for Scott’s Run and they put him in jail. Next thing I know -- by this time, I was getting 
feedback from people who knew the inside, did I know so-and-so and that sort of thing -- he’d 
served about three or four weeks, and election time was coming up and they turned him out. 


MC: How did the payoff system work? 

FS: To buy the votes out on Scott’s Run. 
MC: With liquor? 

FS: Liquor, political money, and all the rest. 


MC: What party was controlling it then? 


FS: Well, I’m not sure. Judge Baker was Republican, and I don’t know how some of the other 
men are. | think the Republican party was pretty much in control of Morgantown at that time. 
When I heard that he (the payoff man) had been paroled or set loose, I had people working in the 
office of the circuit court, they were members of my church. And I asked them if they could get 
me the record over the past year of the convictions of various crimes, and what the sentence was 
and how much of the sentence they actually served. Well, they got it and it wasn’t a pretty 
picture. 

With this information, | went to the prosecuting attorney, Howie Stillman, and I showed 
him this paper. Well, to make a long story short, I don’t know how much good you do. Sufficed 
to say that when I left Morgantown, I decided basically that I was called to be a shepherd and not 
a sheriff. 

| had a very pleasant pasturing to Clarksburg. The church was in a bad way, but I’d been 
there six years and a half at Morgantown, and for six years and a half we had an average 
attendance in Sunday School of 650 every Sunday. Now, I take no credit for that myself, it was 
part of the times. People were still going to Sunday School, it didn’t matter if you taught them 
anything or not, they were still going. I don’t know now that very much happened during the 
Depression when the banks were all closed and I had members whose wives were baking bread 
and selling it door to door and all the rest. I had bankers who were out of work and people were 
driven to the wall and bankruptcies, and I had seven or eight suicide funerals in less than a 
month. They were terrible times, but we may be facing other times quite as bad. I talk like I 
believe in the millennium or something, which I don’t. 


MC: Were you a Republican in the °30's? 


FS: My antecedents were Yankee, Civil War, Republican. My father voted the Republican ticket 
till 1912. My dad voted for Woodrow Wilson. I was probably influenced by my in-laws. They 
always voted for the best man. But the best man was always a Republican. I would say the best 
people of Roane and Jackson County were Republicans, and my wife’s people were high class 
people and so on. 


MC: What were the Republican points in that period, in the 1910's and 1920's? Well, what 
values did the Republican party affirm in those counties? Personal responsibility? 


FS: Personal responsibility, the government staying out of welfare. That wasn’t the cry yet 
because it hadn’t come into being. We were still sporting the old poor house and committing 
people to poor farms if they didn’t have any place else to go. Rest of them were hard scrabbling 
it out on a few hillside acres. 

MC: What did you think of Roosevelt when he came in? 


JS: Which Roosevelt do you mean, Franklin? 


FS: Well, I think Franklin Roosevelt saved this country from revolution. He saved our monetary 
system, he began to take an interest in poor people. He was not without his faults, as no one else 
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is. But at the same time, he was one of these rare men who was born for such a time as that. 


JS: We had to have something. 


FS: And he was the man who had courage. I always admired Roosevelt. And I still think he was 
a great man, and if | had an opportunity, I’d vote for him. 


MC: Did you vote for him then? 


FS: | supported Wendell Wilkie because of his far-reaching social outlook and peace outlook, 
one world. I believed in that then, and I believe now that the only salvation for the world is a 
one world. 


Lois Latham 
Interview with Lois Latham of Buckhannon. Latham tells of her family’s involvement in the 
Civil War in West Virginia and Virginia, her father’s early work in the timber industry, and 
some of the history of Randolph County. Interview by Marvin Carr in Buckhannon, July 
1979. 


Marvin Carr: You’ve been a school teacher? 


Lois Latham: A college teacher. I taught at Davis and Elkins College over there, just 30 miles 
from here in Elkins. 


MC: What did you teach? 
LI: | taught world literature, Shakespeare. . . 
MC: Well, I can see that by your room. 


LL: This little book case is all Shakespeare -- nothing in it but Shakespeare, except one by 
Montaign and another one. 


MC: How old are you now? 

LL: Pm 76. 

MC: Were you born in Buckhannon? 
LL: I was born in this house. 

MC: In this house? 


LL: Yes, and we always knew the country. We always went camping, we went hiking and we 
knew the country people, you know, but we weren’t part of it, we really weren’t, I’m sorry. 


MC: Oh well, as I said, we’re interested in your story and appreciate you inviting me here. Did 
your father and mother grow up here? 


LL: Yes, my father was born here. 


MC: What was his name? 


LL: His name was William Fare Latham and my mother was born elsewhere, but she came here 
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when she was about 12 to 14 years old, I think, and went to school here and everything. 
MC: What was her name? 

LL: Her name was Lila Winchester. Isn’t that a pretty name? 

MC: Very nice. 

LL: Lila Winchester was her name. 

MC: You said your grandfather had been in the Civil War? 


LL: Yes, he was George Robert Latham. He was a newspaper editor and lawyer in Grafton. 
Grafton was very important because of being along a railroad. 


MC: Is that right? 


LL: He was a lawyer and he was a newspaper editor. When the Civil War broke out, he 
mustered a company and he was its captain. 


MC: Where was he living? 

LL: He was living in Grafton. Then he became its major and then its colonel and at the end of 
the war he was made a general, when he was in Washington. It wasn’t a real general. He didn’t 
lead troops. It’s sort of an honorary. 


MC: Did he grow up in Grafton? Where was he from? 


LL: No, he was from the Valley of Virginia. His father moved the family to Grafton because he 
thought there was much more opportunity there. He had four sons and they moved to Grafton. 


MC: Do you know when your grandfather was born? 
LL: Yes, he was born in 1834. 
MC: Where was that, in the Valley of Virginia? 


LL: Prince William County. I don’t know, there probably wasn’t any village. There are a lot of 
anecdotes about him. He was very straight-laced, very dignified. I think he looked like Robert 
E. Lee. When he and another brother were in their teens, there was not school teacher and the 
little school house was empty and they would mount their horses every morning and ride to the 
school house and study all day and then ride home again. He became a lawyer and newspaper 
editor. During the war, there is an anecdote that I like very much. He had many relatives in the 
Valley of Virginia -- Latham relatives, and they were all, of course, Confederates. He was a 
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Federal. So he came riding along in his blue uniform one day and he came to the house of one 
of his cousins. And so he rode up the aisle of trees and descended into force and went up and 
knocked on the door and the butler came to the door and he (Latham) said, “Tell Cousin Mary 
that her Cousin George is here,” and the old butler came back in a minute and said, “Cousin 
Miss Mary has no Cousin George.” So we never knew our Virginia relatives at all. 


MC: What was he doing in Grafton when the war started? 


LL: He had a newspaper office and was a lawyer and when he was away with his troops he hung 
a great big American flag out over his newspaper office in Grafton. My poor grandmother, | 
don’t know how many children she had at the time -- she bore more than nine children -- and the 
Confederate troops came marching through and they stopped and said, “Take down that flag.” 
And my grandmother came out and she said, “Mr. Latham put that flag up and it will not go 
down until Mr. Latham takes it down.” She stood guard over the flag and they were riding 
along, so they didn’t do anything to her and the flag. 


MC: A Barbara Fritchie? 

LL: Yes, a Barbara Fritchie, that was really true. Also, when they were in Australia, my 
grandmother was the hostess for all the American colony. The Prince of Wales came and my 
grandmother danced with him; she always kept the gloves that touched the hands of the Prince 
of Wales. 


MC: Do you know which one that was? 


LL: Oh, dear. Which one would that have been? It was when Queen Victoria was on the throne. 
He was Prince Edward VII. 


MC: Your grandfather was in Congress after the war? 

LL: He was in Congress. He fought after the war and was terribly wounded and he had to retire 
and they elected him to Congress immediately. Then, President Johnson was sympathetic 
toward the South, you know, because he was southern and my grandfather was also sympathetic 
toward the South and he didn’t agree with the terrible measures they were having for 
Reconstruction, and the Republicans tried to put Johnson out. 


MC: Yes. 


LLL: My grandfather wouldn’t stand with them, although he was a Republican. He refused. So, 
his own party turned against him, and Johnson, to reward him, gave him this diplomatic mission. 


MC: In Australia? 


LL: Into Australia. 


MC: Was that about 1868? 

LLL: About “68, then he came back to West Virginia. I don’t know why. I think the government 
must have given him land because we have the record that he had lots of land here, just lots of 
land, and unfortunately, he lost it all. He was a very bad businessman. 

MC: Was that right? 

LL: He lost all the land in a very short time and then became very poor, very poor indeed. 
Before they first came back, they lived in the white house -- when you first go to the post office, 
did you ever notice at the end of the street there is an old white house with pillars and a big 
lawn? That’s where my grandfather lived when they came back from Australia. 

MC: How long were they in Australia? 

LL: Oh, they were only there two or three years. 

MC: What did he do then when he got here in Buckhannon? 

LL: His wounds were very bad and old Dr. Blair, who lived in a beautiful little house up on the 
hill as you go out towards Weston -- there is this lovely little house up on the hill, have you ever 
noticed it? That was Dr. Blair’s house. Dr. Blair told him that if he drank a pint of whiskey a 
day he wouldn’t feel any pain. So, my grandfather drank a pint of whiskey a day and continued 
doing it all the rest of his life and never did anything else. 

MC: Did you know him as a child? 

LL: Yes, | knew him. Yes, I knew my grandfather as a child. 


MC: What do you remember about him? 


LL: Well, that he was very dignified. He just petered out, but he had lived such a full lifetime. 
Just think of all the things he had done, enough for a lifetime. 


MC: One of his sons was your father, then? 


LL: My father was the youngest son of eight children. The oldest one had died. The youngest of 
four sons. 


MC: When was your father born? 
LL: He was born in 1874. 


MC: What was his name? 
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LL: William Thayer Latham. He became a lumberman. Well, poor boy, he worked from the 
time he was 14, and he was a big lumber boom man, you know. 


MC: Where did he work, do you know? 

LI: Well, he worked around here -- he worked all around here -- and then he rode horseback and 
he bought timber from people. He was quite precocious, he was very smart. He loved to go to 
school, but he couldn’t go beyond about the eighth grade, I think. But he was very good in 
geometry and Latin and things like that. But he had to become a lumber salesman when he was 
just 16 or 17 because there was a lot of money in here, a lot of big money lumber men, and he 
worked for them and he went out and bought timber. 

MC: He bought timber from the farmers? 

LL: Yes, and he rode horseback all through this country. 

MC: He knew the farmers around, | guess. 

LL: Yes. 


MC: Did he go beyond the county, or do you know how far he traveled? 


LL: Oh, yes. He went over to Elkins and past Elkins -- there wasn’t any Elkins then. He went to 
Beverly. Oh, you ought to go to Beverly, it’s the most adorable little place. 


MC: Well, I grew up around Mill Creek. 

LL: Oh, you did. Oh, well, what am I telling you? Well, then you know about Colonel Hutton. 
MC: No, tell me about him. 

LL: Well, Colonel Hutton. My grandfather Winchester was in business with Colonel Hutton. He 
was also in the lumber business, he was from New England and Ohio -- Winchester -- and he 

was in with Colonel Hutton. 


MC: And Huttonsville was named after him? 


LL: After Colonel Hutton. Colonel Hutton came back from the war. Colonel Hutton fought my 
grandfather up and down the valley. 


MC: Is that right? 


LL: Yes, and up at Droop Mountain, they fought up there. 


MC: Well, did Colonel Hutton grow up in that area? 

LL: Oh, yes. The Huttons did. They inherited everything. You could ride three miles over the 
Hutton land. He came back from the war, Colonel Hutton, and he had a wife, and two sisters, 
and five children and a mother to look after. 

MC: Did he begin a lumber business after the war? 

LI: Well, | think he was in everything. He had very rich farm lands and tenants and lumber and 
timber -- everything, I think. But he was a country gentleman. You see, the people came from 
New York, Philadelphia and from New Jersey, and they came down with the money. Let’s see, 
“Old Slaymaker.” My father used to talk about Old Slaymaker. He came from Philadelphia and 
he owned 10,000 acres of land. 

MC: Where was that? 

LL: Over in Roanoke County. 

MC: Was that his real name? 

LL: Yes, Slaymaker. And his descendants live there yet. 


MC: So, the New England people with money came in and bought up the land? 


LL: Not the New England people, the New York people. That’s very different from New 
England. 


MC: Right. Did you say Colonel Hutton was related to your grandmother? 

I.I.: No, my grandmother worked with him. They had a partnership. They worked together. 
MC: Was that in Randolph County? 

LL: In Randolph County. My grandfather loved that valley. Oh, he loved that valley. 

MC: What was your grandfather’s name? 


LL: His name was Arthur Henry Winchester. He was from New England, near Boston. He 
wrote stories, and he wrote about the valley, and I have some of his things. 


MC: Oh, you do? That would be interesting to know about. What did he write? 


LI: Well, he was fascinated by the natives. The people. 


MC: He wrote descriptions of the area? 

LL: Yes. 

MC: Is that right? 

LL: Yes. And he loved that valley. He just loved that valley up there, that Hutton valley. 

MC: What do you know about your grandfather Winchester? Did you meet him? 

LL: Oh, yes. I knew him very well. I knew both grandfathers very well. It was interesting this 
grandfather -- Grandfather Latham had shaken hands with Lincoln. So, I shook hands with 
grandfather and that’s sort of linked me to Lincoln, you see. It really did. 


MC: Grandfather Latham? 


LL: Yes, and Grandfather Winchester was very gentle, and very playful, and very witty and very 
charming. Grandfather Latham was very stiff and very dignified. 


MC: The Winchesters moved to Buckhannon? 
LL: Yes, they moved here because of the academy. The old academy up here. 
MC: Was that started by the United Brethren Church? 


LL: I don’t know who started it, but the academy was here and they were living in Beverly, and 
he moved them here because he wanted them to have the academy. 


MC: I see. So he moved particularly so that his family could go there. 

LL: Yes. Five children -- three daughters and two sons. 

MC: What did he do after he got in Buckhannon? 

LL: Oh, he was always involved in the lumber business and he went to South America and 
bought mahogany. He was in North Carolina and bargained with Cherokee Indians for some of 
their lands, | know. Oh, yes. He was always in big lumber business, my Grandfather Winchester 
was, but he died when he was 60. And this (the other) grandfather lived to be 87 and didn’t do 
anything after he was 40. Isn’t that interesting? 


MC: What was your mother’s name, then? 


LL: Lila Winchester. 
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MC: When was she born? 

LL: She was born in 1874. 

MC: Same year as your father? 

LL: Yes. 

MC: And she went to the academy here? 

LL: Yes. 

MC: What was she like? 

LL: She was a beautiful person. She was a very happy person, very generous and very 
sympathetic. She had six children, who were all born here, and she loved us. She loved 
children, she loved life. She really was a very, very happy, beautiful person. Everybody could 
tell you that. When I came back -- I’d been living in Europe eight years -- and I came back to 
Buckhannon and an old Negro woman stopped me on the street and she said, “Whenever I see 
any of you children, | think of that beautiful young mother.” Because my mother was so happy 


with her children, she really was. But I don’t think I’m giving you all you wanted. 


MC: | tind it very exciting. I’m glad to hear about your family. How far did they go in the 
academy, then? Was that eight years or did they go on to 12? 


LL: | don’t know. My mother went much farther, because my father stopped and worked. And I 
can see now, my father was always very scornful of the natives. 


MC: Is that right? 

LL: Yes, very scornful, because I think he resented terribly the fact that he couldn’t go on to 
school. He was fatherless. But the mother was wonderful, (my) Grandmother Latham. She held 
it all together and did everything. But my father was always very, very scornful of the natives. 
MC: What did he not like about them? 

LL: Well, he hated ignorance. And he hated dirt and he hated ignorance, just ignorance, because 
he was brought up in a very cultivated home and then he was thrust out suddenly, and he had to 
work with these people and argue with them and buy things from them and so forth. 


MC: Did he work in lumber throughout his career? 


LL: Yes, he always worked in lumber. He ended up as a president in a lumber company in North 
Carolina because the lumber business moved there. 
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MC: When did he move to North Carolina? 

LL: Let's see, about 1912. 

MC: What lumber business was he connected with around here? 

ILL: Oh, | don’t know. | was a child and they would talk about these men, and all these ghost 
towns up here -- all these lumber ghost towns -- they are the names of people | heard my father 
talk about. The names of people that came down from the North and exploited West Virginia. 
MC: What were the names of some of those? 

LLL: Alexander was one, Curtin was one. 

MC: Who was Alexander named for? 

LL: I don’t know. 

MC: Was that a first name? 

LL: No, it must have been a last name. 

MC: Curtin. 

LL: Cutin, Alexander. Oh, if I had a little map I could show you. All those little ghost towns are 
the names of people from Pennsylvania, New Jersey or New York that came down, exploited 
West Virginia, and stripped her bare. I’m very indignant. I’m very indignant because they just 
stripped the forests bare. 

MC: Do you remember how it looked around here? 

LL: No, not much. But my father remembers it. 

MC: What did he say about it? 

LL: Well, he said that he hated to think that his whole life had been devoted to stripping and 
ruining the forest, the beautiful forest. And you know they say, “Oh, well. It grows back in 30 
years.” But it doesn’t. It takes 60 or 100 years for hardwood to really grow back. And for the 
streams to be good again and everything. It just kills me to see all this slashed and burned. 


MC: Well, did you go with your father to North Carolina? 


LL: Yes, we all went. 
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MC: How old were you then? 

LL: Oh, I was only seven years old. 

MC: When you left here, how long were you in North Carolina? 

LL: He had a lumber mill down there and it failed, so he sent us all back because we had this 
house and he had built this house. We stayed here all throughout schooling and we didn’t go 
down there until we were all through school. 

MC: You went through high school here in Buckhannon? 

LL: And Wesleyan. My brothers went to the university. 


MC: When did you go to Wesleyan? 


LL: Oh, | hate to tell you. Oh, well. You know how old 1 am. I went in 1919 and graduated in 
1923. 


MC: How many buildings were there then? 


LL: Oh, there was the big building and the science building and the music building and a 
gymnasium and the ladies hall, 400 students. 


MC: Well, you enjoyed it there, I take it. 


LLL: Oh, yes. I was the editor of the newspaper and the president of the Glee Club and so forth. 
Busy all the time. Then I went to Boston and went to school in Boston for two years, and IJ got 
my master’s degree from the University of North Carolina. 


MC: Is that right? Was that in English, then? 


LL: Well, let’s see. I went to Boston for drama and then I went to North Carolina for. . .Yes, I 
got my MA in drama, speaking drama. Then I went back and started my Ph.D. in English, but I 
was a student teacher and they paid me $74 a month, (but eventually) I quit. I did something 
else for a while and thought I’d go back and finish but I never went back and finished. 


MC: Were you at the University of North Carolina? 


LL: | was at the University of North Carolina, but I was in overseas for Red Cross during the 
second World War, and I loved it. All my life I studied about Europe and I loved it. I was in 
England more than a year, all through the war, and France more than a year. Then after I came 
home and the war ended, I started to work for my Ph.D. and I just couldn’t live on what they 
paid me. So, | was offered a position again. They wanted me to come over and help organize 
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the club for occupying army over there. So, I went back and I had a year in Germany and two 
years in Austria and two years in Italy. 


MC: Wow! 

LL: It was wonderful, 

MC: Well, that was exciting. 

LL: Yes, it was a wonderful life, a wonderful life. It was exactly what I loved. 

MC: When did you teach at Davis and Elkins? 

LL: When I came back. 

MC: What year did you come back? 

LL: | started teaching at Davis and Elkins in the fall of 1955, I think it was. I loved Elkins, I just 
loved it. I loved Davis and Elkins and I loved my colleagues and I loved my students, and I was 
very, very happy there. 

MC: What all did you teach? 

LL: Oh, | taught Shakespeare and | taught world literature and | taught Romantic poets. They 
Just Ict me teach whatever | wanted to. I had a wonderful time. If I had been in a big university 
I couldn't have taught anything but freshman composition, I suppose. And, of course, I studied 
all the time. 

MC: When did you come back to Buckhannon? 

LL: Well, | came back to Buckhannon when my mother died, and my father came back from 
North Carolina and was in this big house alone and was 80 years old. He insisted on me coming 
home. I was in Italy, so I came home. I gave up everything -- my apartment, my car, my 
position -- and J came home and took care of him until he died. He lived to be 87. But, I taught 
at Davis and Elkins and came back and forth and then I did this house over and made it into 
apartments. | have three apartments here. Then I kept on teaching at Davis and Elkins until I 
got very, very ill. I had diabetes and I lost this eye and had terrible arthritis. I had all sorts of ills 
and I had to stop teaching. So I had to come home. I had to retire. I came home in 1972. 

MC: What did your brothers and sisters do? 


LL: My sister married a Dutchman and lives in Holland. She’s lived in Europe for 40 years. 


MC: Is that right? What is her name? 
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LL: Wella. She is older than me. 

MC: How did she meet him? 

LI: He was going to inherit his father’s business in Holland and his father sent him on a trip 
around the world. He liked the U.S. very much and he met my sister and me while he was over 
here. And he fell in love with her and came back and told her he wasn’t going to leave until she 
went back with him. So, she did. 

MC: Do you have any other sisters? 

LL: No, I had four brothers. 

MC: Who was the oldest? 

LL: Winchester. 

MC: What all did he do? 

LL: He was a wonderful boy. He was studying civil engineering at the university and he was 
captain of the football team and developed TB. He had the flu and was at a fraternity house and 
nobody took care of him and he just slipped into TB. He died when he was 27. My second 
brother was Nicky, my third brother was Bobby and my fourth brother was David. They all had 
heart problems and they all died young except my brother David. 

MC: What kind of work did (your brothers) do? 

LL: Nicky was... he represented the. . . Well, my father, the Depression ruined everything he 
had. He was president of the lumber company, so he kept 1,000 acres of cut-over land and he 
made a dude ranch and we all went down there and lived during the Depression. 

MC: In North Carolina? 

LL: Yes, I lived on this dude ranch. We had wood fires and candles and lamps. 

MC: Did you grow a garden and farm it? 

LL: Yes, we grew a garden and the boys farmed and everything. 


MC: Did people come and stay? 


LL: No, because nobody could come during the Depression, and then the war came and nobody 
had any gasoline and so it was never very successful. It was a beautiful place, just beautiful. 


MC: Where was it? 

LL: It was at Rainbow Springs, near Franklin, North Carolina. It was 97 miles east of Nashville. 
MC: Well, that is beautiful country. 

LL: Oh, beautiful, beautiful country. Just beautiful. We lived outdoors and I had a horse. I rode 
horseback all the time. Yes, it was beautiful country. But we lost it. My father sold it, he had 
to. Eventually, you lose everything in this life, you know. 

MC: I guess so. I’m interested in your folks. 

I.1.: Well, my grandfather lived here. Let’s see -- my Grandfather Latham came here about 1871 
or 1872, and the whole family lived here, all his sons and daughters. And my Grandfather 
Winchester came here about 1886 or something like that. So my family is firmly rooted here, 
you see. | had lots of uncles and aunts and cousins. But I’m sorry, I don’t know what you want. 
MC: I’ve enjoyed this very much. 


LL: This is just one ego trip for me. 


MC: Well, that’s part of why I’m doing this. To let people share their lives. That’s part of what 
makes up Buckhannon, you know. You said one of your grandfathers wrote some books. 


LL: No, he didn’t write any books, he wrote short stories. 

MC: Short stories? Do you have any of these? 

LL: Yes, and my grandfathers both were very much interested in politics and they both spoke and 
wrote very eloquently in politics. They were both Republicans. I’m the only Democrat in the 
family, that’s ever been in my family. It’s a great disgrace. 

MC: I know how that ts. 

LL: Oh, you do? 

MC: Yes. How did you become a Democrat? 

LL: Roosevelt, and then looking around me and seeing what the Republicans stood for, my 
goodness gracious, and what they didn’t stand for. Growing up, learning to read, putting on 


shoes. 


MC: I didn’t realize your grandfather had been in Congress, and that’s very exciting. 
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LL: Oh, that’s not so exciting. I think congressmen are terrible now -- especially the 
Republicans -- and he was a Republican. You notice my gargoyles? 


MC: Where are those from? 

L.1.: ‘Those are from Paris. ‘There was a little shop behind Notre Dame and I used to get 
gargoyles. | used to be in Paris a lot. Then I went to Greece and I loved Pan. He was my 
favorite Greek god, so I got him. 

MC: And these are from? 

LLL: Krom Florence. 

MC: You said one of your grandmothers made the sculpture? 

LL: No, my Aunt Annie. The one in the blue dress up there, she’s the old colonel’s daughter. 
MC: Is that your grandmother she sculpted? 

LL: Yes, that’s old Cal. They used to call her Miss Cal. She was Caroline Thayer. 

MC: Did she grow up around here? 

LL: No, she grew up around Fairmont, I think. She came from New England people. All my 
people were New England or Valley of Virginia. And I said I couldn’t have chosen better. If] 
could have chosen them, that’s where I would have chosen them to come from, from New 
Fngland and the Valley of Virginia. She came from New England -- her people, the Thayers. 
The Lathams came from the Valley of Virginia, the Winchesters came from New England. And 


the Spaldings -- my Grandmother Winchester was a Spalding -- they came from Ohio. 


MC: It seems to me the people who were really the technicians with the lumber company and the 
managers did come from Pennsylvania, New York and New England. 


LL: Yes, they were the men with the money. But what they did was to buy up and exploit the 
country, this beautiful country. My Grandfather Winchester was quite poetic and he just loved 
the country. He loved the beauty of this country and it just killed him to see it torn up the way it 
was. 


MC: Are (his stories) published any place? 
LL: No, there isn’t a magazine or anything. I have copies of them here, the original copies. One 
was just about the natives, they amused him so much. He liked them because he liked everyone. 


He was very gentle, he was very friendly, Grandfather Winchester. He liked them very much. 
He just told how quaint they were and how interesting they were -- that was in Randolph County. 
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Then he wrote one story about Grandmother Hutton, my grandmother’s mother. 

LL: And you came from Randolph County? 

MC: Yes. 

L1.: | love Randolph County, | just love it. When I drive over there, when | come in sight of the 
first big line of mountains, | get a thrill. It used to amuse me so, I’d ask somebody, “What is that 
line of mountains over there?” And they’d say, “That’s Old Cheat.” And I'd say, “What’s that 


crest over there?” “Old Cheat.” I’d say, “What’s the river down here.” “Old Cheat.” 
Liverything was Old Cheat. I love Randolph County. 
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Carpenter Family 


Monologues of the Carpenter family of northern West Virginia from interviews by Phyllis 
Carpenter for a class by Marvin Carr. The Carpenters speak of growing up, living, and 
working in coal mine communities. 


William Carpenter, April 28, 1986 


My name is William Carpenter. I was born in Monongah, W.Va. in 1908. 

My dad worked outside the mine at the time of the Monongah disaster. In later years, he 
worked inside the mine. When he was younger, he always worked outside. He fired the boilers. 
They used boilers to run the fan and make power and stuff like that. The boilers were fired by 
coal. He was a small man, and it was hard work. 

The day of the disaster, he wasn’t working. He was on midnight shift, and it happened in 
the morning. Pop was a quiet man and he never talked about it. We heard a lot of stories about 
it around town, but I don’t remember them. 

My dad was 12 years old when he started on at the tipple. A tipple is outside the mine. 
Kids were tough in those days. His dad was dead, and he had to work. My grandfather died of 
typhoid fever, but my grandmother lived to be an old lady. Pop was 21 when he got married. 

In Monongah, the houses were painted. It was a pretty nice town. We had no running 
water, but they had a hydrant about every block. It was a spigot outside, and we carried the 
water from there. They built a box and filled it with manure. They ran a pipe through it so (the 
water) wouldn’t freeze. The box was about three feet square. Of course, we had a well with a 
pump on it for drinking water. You couldn’t drink the water from the hydrant. 

The streets had no pavement on them. Downtown Monongah had brick streets. There 
were streetcars across the river. It went to Fairmont and Clarksburg. We used to go to Fairmont. 
The line stopped in the middle of town -- the end of the line. Nobody thought anything of 
walking a mile. It cost 14 cents to ride from Monongah to Fairmont. It was seven cents a zone. 
It was 21 cents to Bingamon. 

| had three brothers as a kid. In the end, (there were) seven children. I was the oldest. | 
thought the mining town was a grand place to live as a kid. There were lots of kids to play with. 
We played baseball. The baseball diamond was provided by the company. We swam in the 
creek or river, anywhere there was water. 

The school was provided by the county. In the southern end of the state, back in the 
mountains, the company provided the school. They didn’t have the things we had. 

I was 17 when I went into the mines. There were no machines in the mines at that time. 
We dug the coal with a shovel. We used dynamite to blast it. We undercut it, shot it down, and 
we shoveled it up. No one had a certain job; we all had to do the work. We were paid by the 
ton. They weighed the cars. They cheated the miners. It looked like you were getting one wage, 
and weren’t getting it. They take it off on the weight of the car. They say they’d knock you for 
dirty coal, and anything they could get you for. I thought the company was okay at the time. 
The dirty coal couldn’t be cleaned by the miners. You dug it up and that’s the way it was. 

The lowest I ever loaded coal for was 19 cents a ton. We were paid by cash, if you had 
any coming. Usually you ate it up in the company store. Rent, electric -- everything was taken 
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oft. We lived in a company house. In good times you had some cash, but especially after the 
Depression, you had no cash. 

I was married in ‘26. We had three good years, then the bottom fell out. We had one 
child at that time. We did whatever we could. We worked on the farm, or anything we could, 
on our off days. We worked anywhere from one to seven days a week. It depended on the 
orders. When things got slack, maybe you'd get only one or two days a week. 

The first time I joined the union was when | went on strike in 1932. They went on strike 
for higher wages. We were going in the hole every day. When I quit, I was $25 in the hole. 
They allowed you 50 cents a day at the company store, whether you had it coming or not. 
They’d give you a dollar’s scrip every two days. 

It wasn’t really the company’s fault. There was no demand for coal. Everybody was 
competing for it. Each one tried to undercut the other guy. There wasn’t much left. 

The strike was for any benefits we could get. The company couldn’t handle it. When 
F.D.R. came in, he set a price on coal. Then everyone had to sell it for the same price. That 
helped us a lot. John L. Lewis had been in the picture since I can remember. 

The way | got into the union was by emptying my dinner pail. I was kind of disgusted. 
When I got my statement, | was $25 in the hole, and going deeper. 

Some old guys were out on the picket line, from when the union was in before. I just 
dumped out my water, and went and sat down beside them. And about 50 other guys followed 
me. When you dumped out your water, it meant you weren’t going to work. 

The union was there during the war (WWI). After the war was over, the company 
wanted to cut wages, and put everything back to the way it was. Of course, the guys didn’t want 
their wages cut. I wasn’t working then. I was too young. They shut the mine down for about a 
year and starved the miners out. They went back, and the company named the price. Of course, 
they gave you a pretty good price to start with, but it kept going down. The company was still 
making a little money. They have to make money to stay in business. 

| started studying for my section bossing papers in Monongah. They came up and taught 
a course from the university (West Virginia University). We took the money we had saved for 
my trip to Charleston to take a test to buy the baby’s pictures. (The baby died shortly thereafter). 
| had to hitchhike to Charleston. It wasn’t hard to get a ride at that time. 

After I joined the union, they moved the people out who didn’t go back to work. I was 
on the picket line. Some old guy was going to work. He was a blacksmith. They tried to talk to 
him to get him not to go to work. He said he was going on to work, and somebody hit him with 
his fist and knocked him down on the railroad track. That guy that hit him and knocked him 
down, he ran. Another man on the other side of the trestle, I guess it scared him a little bit. He 
had a cupelling pin in his hand. He went over and took that old man off the railroad track. He 
laid the cupelling pin down in some blood. Well, after that, they took all of us to jail. In the 
trial, they convicted some other guy. He was a Turkish guy. He was standing beside me, about 
300 to 400 feet away. They convicted that guy of hitting the other fellow. He couldn’t talk very 
good English. He didn’t have anything to do with it. 

The police came down and wanted to see everybody’s hands. They thought the cupelling 
pin was used. If he’d been hit with that, the man would have been dead. Anyhow, they gave 
him (the Turkish man) six months in jail. They wouldn’t even let us testify. We’d seen the 
thing happen. We knew who had done it. As it happened, the guy that had hit him, during all 
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this time, he went nuts. They had to send him to Weston (where a state mental hospital was). 

| don’t know. I never believed much in a court of law after seeing that. That prosecuting 
attorney just made things go the way he wanted it to go. We didn’t have any money for an 
attorney. | think they appointed somebody. It didn’t do any good. 

The coal company decided that we had to go to Wyatt, W.Va. They had an abandoned 
camp up there. They patched up the houses. Of course, we fixed them pretty good after that. 
‘The company paid to get us there. They loaded up our furniture and took it up there. 

We were working on the WPA (Works Progress Administration) at that time, while we 
were on strike. There wasn’t really a strike then. The miners had gone to work. The people that 
went back to work were non-union people. They used the fight as an excuse to move us out of 
town. 

When we worked for the WPA, we helped build roads. | worked in the stone quarry -- 
blasting off, loading up, and putting the stones in the truck. 

W had a big garden (and) ate well. I was better off than when I was working. Of course, 
you didn’t have any money, but we had a cow. So we had milk and butter. 

We had no running water or electricity. We had to carry water about a quarter of a mile. 
It was down at the store. Banjo England’s store was there -- not a company store. | studied in 
the store at night with the school principal. All the guys came in there at night. I was the only 
one who studied. I got hung up on algebra, and the principal helped me out. He could explain 
something real easy. It didn’t take him very long. 

I got my section bossing papers in Wyatt, and got a job in Everettville. Life was getting 
better. We had a little money. | had an ulcer, but I felt good about the future. In Everettville, 
we still dealt with the company store, but sometimes we went to Morgantown to buy groceries. 
We had a little money. | liked the idea of moving (near) Morgantown. It was an improvement. 
| liked living out in the country. I don’t like people living too close to me. I’d rather live out. I 
need some privacy. 

I did fire bossing, but I never had a regular job fire bossing. I did a lot of different things. 
| ran the locomotive, loading machine, and cutting machines. | was always nibbing around in 
something. The machines came to the mines about 1936-37. 

After the Rosedale mine worked out, I didn’t have a job for a while. Then I started 
working for Indian Creek Mine. It was a small mine owned by a good friend of mine. The coal 
was high coal. We had machines like the big mines. 

I retired in 1973. I worked for 47 years in the mines. I didn’t belong to the UMW as a 
foreman. I worked about 10 years as a laborer. I get social security and black lung benefits. It 
took about 10 years to get the black lung benefits. 

| liked mining. It could be pretty rough when you had to work in lots of water. The 
electric wires got in the water and shook you up a little bit. Gas wasn’t so much of a problem in 
the mines. There was a good bit of gas at Everettville and Kelly Creek, but not at the other 
places. The mines didn’t have names, just numbers. 

I’m pretty well satisfied with my life. I never worked much outside the mines. I don’t 
think its any different anywhere else. We never were desperate. There was always hope. 
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Vivian Tichner Carpenter, March 20, 1986. (She married William Carpenter in 1926.) 


My name is Vivian Carpenter. I was born on April 19, 1910 at Enterprise, W.Va. I was 
the first child. I had two brothers. One was two years younger than I, and the other 10 years 
younger. 

The first place | remember living was Cairo, W.Va. My dad was a blacksmith. He shoed 
horses, sharpened picks, and made tools and such things. 

My mom took care of the house. We had no electricity or running water. Mom was a 
clean housekeeper. We had white sheets for bedspreads on the beds. They had to be ironed. 

We ironed them with the old-fashioned iron that you had to heat on the stove. We had three 
heavy irons. 

We moved to Viropa. Dad was a blacksmith at the mines. This was a mining town (and) 
I liked living there. There were lots of kids to play with. 

We moved to Bethlehem, another mining town. Dad built a house back on the hill. 

My mom died of TB at the age of 33. I was 12 years old (when my mother died). We 
(the children) were separated. | went to live with my uncle that took my baby brother for three 
months. ‘hen I went to live with my aunt. It was my idea to stay with my aunt, Nelia. It was 
hard to leave my baby brother because I’d taken care of him at home, but I didn’t feel at home 
with my aunt and uncle. 

When mom had TB, she coughed a lot and kept getting weaker and weaker. I took care 
of the house when I was 11 and I went to school. Dad put me on a box when I was 11 to mix 
biscuits. Mom died on March 25. 

I lived with my Aunt Nelia until | was married. | liked it there. 

I went to the eighth grade in school, a two-room school. We learned reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. They were very strict, (but) I liked school. 

I got married at 17, and I went to live with grandma for a year in Monongah, W.Va. We 
eloped and escaped being serenaded, (which is when) they get out and pound pots and pans 
together on your wedding night. 

I had my first child in two years. Dad /at this point, Mrs. Carpenter begins referring to 
her husband as ‘dad’| worked in the mines. (He started to work there a while before we were 
married; he was 17). Dad was also a barber. He went to barber school in Pittsburgh, Pa. He had 
a barber shop in the house. He had a leather chair and barber tools. 

I enjoyed life in Monongah. It was kind of rough. The houses were painted. Not too bad 
a house -- we had electric and running water. We had a company store where we bought our 
groceries. You didn’t have money to buy anything but groceries and clothing. We had scrip. 
You go down to the company store and get it. You had nothing left over at the end of the month, 
except enough to pay the electric bill. It was a dollar a month, but a dollar was hard to come by. 

Dad joined the union in Monongah. They went on strike, and had some kind of fight. 
They put them in jail. Dad lost his job. He stayed in jail for several days. Then we had to go to 
Wyatt, W.Va. There was no coal mine there. The house was painted (and) the walls had cracks. 
We had oil lamps until we got the two dollars to get the gas lights turned on. Gas lights are 
better than oil. 

We carried water from way down over the hill. There was a (water) hole at corner of the 
house right below us. We could use it except for cooking and drinking. It wasn’t clear water. 
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We had to let it settle before we used it to wash clothes. We boiled the clothes in lye water to 
whiten them. We had a wash board and a tub. 

Dad started studying to be a section boss at the mine in Monongah. At Wyatt, he studied 
at night with the school principal in the grocery store, every night. 

When dad joined the union, | thought it was okay. | thought we might have a little more. 
I thought we might lose, but | hoped we wouldn’t. I thought life was okay, but I wanted it to be 
better. 

In Wyatt, the government gave us flour, butter, cheese, and navy beans. Dad worked on 
the WPA. He only worked 10 days a month. He and his brother grew a big garden. We got a 
cow from Aunt Nelia. Her name was Bossy. 

The pig (we had) went to the store with Dad. It went and stuck its nose on people’s back 
porches. People got after it with their broom. It was always into everything. Dad would talk to 
people in the yard, and the pig would lay its head down on his feet and sleep. He makes a pet 
out of everything. In the end, he ate the pig. 

Eggs were hard to get. We cooked with coal, then gas. The houses were heated with 
coal. 

We moved to Everettville, W.Va. Dad did some section bossing there. We had running 
water. We had a company store. We had a little left over at the end of the month. We 
sometimes went with friends to Morgantown to buy groceries. 

We moved to Morgantown (and) a house out in the country. We liked being isolated and 
(having) the neighbors on the other side of the hill. We lived in the old house for 20 years. The 
day we bought this house, Dad got laid off. That was in the late 50's. They made the payments 
as low as they could. Dad fixed regulators and torches for some guy; he was paid three dollars 
apiece for them. I went to work at the hospital serving in the cafeteria. | liked the work, and 
worked there for over a year. 

I liked Wyatt the best of all the laced where I lived. It was a nice peaceful place. The 
neighbors were nice. They were as poor as we were. 

They had a nice little church. I worked hard there. Everything went nice with the 
family. We had no problems, only when (there was illness). We went for 20 miles to a doctor, 
from Wyatt to Fairmont. We borrowed the neighbor’s car (and once) had four flats in one trip. 

Dad made the children’s toys for Christmas. He made a little table and chairs. We 
bought a little oil lamp to sit on the table (and the) kids were tickled to death with it. Dad made 
a checkerboard, using silver paper from cigarette backs for the squares. 

Life has been tough, but I’ve enjoyed it. Some of it 1 wouldn’t want to live over, but 
some of it | would. I’m glad I grew up in West Virginia, married a coal miner, and had five 
children. 


Marian Carpenter Swanger, April 20, 1986. (She is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Carpenter.) 


My name is Marina Swanger. | was born in Monongah, W.Va. in 1928. Monongah is a 
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nice mining town. I lived there until | was four years old. 

My dad was a coal miner. | lived in mining towns for several years. The first thing I 
remember about mining towns was Wyatt, W.Va. It had been a mining town and the mine was 
closed down. There were a lot of houses where a lot of poor people lived. The houses were 
alike. We had to carry water up a big hill, It seemed like a long way as a child. It was maybe 
half a mile up a great big hill. There was a little spring by the house beside us, but you couldn't 
drink the water. It didn’t look very clear. It belonged to the man who lived there, and he 
wouldn’t let anyone else use it but mom. 

I went to first grade at Wyatt. I don’t know much about the school. One teacher made 
fun of a little boy. His mom dressed him like a girl. I don’t know if it was because she didn’t 
have any more clothes, or what. If you were bad, your punishment was to sit by Billy Johnson. 
No one wanted to sit by him. He wasn’t a bad little boy. He was a quiet little fellow. His mom 
made him wear dresses, but his hair was cut short. 

We ate good in Wyatt. Daddy had a big garden. The government sold seeds cheap -- or 
maybe they were free. Dad planted them and we ate good. We had a cow, so we had milk and 
butter. 

We went to Shinnston to sell the produce from the garden. We had an old beat-up truck 
that belonged to our grandfather. We sold the produce by knocking on doors. Dad worked for 
the WPA -- selling produce helped supplement the income. It was fun to sell produce, you never 
got to go anywhere, so it was fun. 

We went to church, to Sunday School. We always had a nice, frilly dress. Mom made it 
for us. She made our dresses alike. We (each) had one good dress, and it felt good to get all 
dressed up and go to church. Mom made all our clothes, even our underclothes. Everything but 
our socks! She couldn’t afford to buy anything. 

We had no electricity. We had oil lamps. Later, we had gas to cook on, after we paid the 
two dollar fee. 

I went to the company store in Everettville. I didn’t have any money. Mom gave me the 
list, and they put it on the bill. I bought simple things: a few groceries, a penny piece of candy. I 
had to walk one-half mile to the company store. Mom and dad bought mostly groceries, but they 
also bought a radio, a mattress, and a ringer washing machine. 

I didn’t go to school with black children. They lived on Pick Handle and we lived on 
Everettville Hill. I never went to Pick Handle. My world was white. Blacks didn’t exist in my 
world. 

The first house we lived in was a double house. It was a big house, and two families 
lived in it. Then we got to move into a nice one story house. It had two bedrooms. The houses 
were painted. Our house was pretty nice. 

I felt no influence from the coal company. I grew up wild and free -- happy! We played 
with all the kids. We walked home from school together. It was a happy life, life was pretty 
good. 

When we moved to Morgantown, out in the country, it didn’t make much of an 
impression on me. | didn’t miss all the children from the mining town. We had a lot of room to 
run out in the country, and I felt more free. In Morgantown, we cleaned out the chicken house 
and made a playhouse. 

My childhood was a happy one, even in the mining town. I used to wait for dad when he 
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came home from work in Everettville. He came walking down the railroad tracks. We’d hold 
his hand and walk up the hill with him. He came home with coal dirt on him every day. 

In Morgantown, we went to Harmony Grove School. It only went up to sixth grade. The 
fifth and sixth grades were in one room. 

~ When | went to Waitman Barbe Junior High School, a school where the mining kids 
went, | felt lost because it was so large. The kids were rough. The people fought. 

In Morgantown High School, in the city, I also felt lost. You were condemned because 
you came from Waitman Barbe, a school where the rough coal mining kids went. You were an 
outcast from the first day of high school. High school was an unpleasant experience. The 
teachers turned their noses up at you because you were from the country. The city kids, too. | 
had special friends that I went to Waitman Barbe with, and I stuck with them. Many of the kids 
dropped out. 

I’m glad I grew up in the mining towns, (though). It was a pretty great life. I’ve lived in 
California and Florida. People expected West Virginians not to wear shoes. They thought we 
talked funny, carried guns, and drank moonshine. They thought we wore hillbilly hats. They 
didn’t expect much out of West Virginians. 
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Cecil M. “Pete” Flynn 


Monologue of Cecil M. “Pete” Flynn from interview by Tricia Ramsey for Marvin Carr’s 
Appalachian Studies class. Flynn speaks of the history of Gassaway, especially the railroad’s 
impact on the town and surrounding area. Interview conducted April 30, 1988 in Gassaway. 


The town of Gassaway is really laid out nice. I don’t know how long it’s been done. In 
1980, the town placed a tombstone on the lawn of the community building, which was very nice, 
except | would take exception to the epitaph. The epitaph says, “Named For Its Founder, Henry 
Gassaway Davis, Founded in 1905.” 

It would be my contention that this is an absolute error. The town is named for Henry 
Gassaway Davis, (but) he is not the founder. There was a small town here many years before 
1905. We find that in 1835. We had a Methodist minister in this vicinity, Rev. Sam Chris. 

Then a few years later, a company out of New York known as the New York Development 
Company came into this area trying to find oil and gas. They did not find it in sufficient amount 
to be used commercially; however, they did strike a great vein of salt. 

After they left, a Mr. Bulbs tried to develop the salt. But it was not profitable. 

Back then, about the only roads they had were streaks of mud from one point to another. 
The lack of transportation for the entire country, which (is) probably (pointed out by) the 
Whiskey Rebellion (circa 1794) when the Pennsylvania farmers rebelled because the only way 
they could market their grain was in the liquid state -- of course, that was not very profitable 
after the federal government put the tax on. Then after the war that had to be fought -- I say it 
had to be fought because the nation was being torn apart. 

Of course, being a Methodist, | was quite interested in the Baltimore Convention. 
Talking about placing somebody behind the eight-ball, they really did to the Methodist ministers. 
They said that no Methodist minister could own a slave. Now the slave states said that under no 
circumstances could you turn one loose, so the state law and the church law was in conflict. In 
fact, there was one minister, Rev. Henderson | believe, and one bishop was expelled from the 
church because they had slaves and there was no way they could get rid of them. If they turned 
them loose, the state fined them; if the didn’t turn them loose, the church threw them out. So we 
had a division of the church, the northern and southern Methodist. But that is beside the point as 
far as the town of Gassaway is concerned. 

Gassaway was a nice little village, and it was more or less over in Lee Street -- there the 
town was actually founded. That place has been under several names, among them Turtleburg. 
Turtleburg was brought about by the fact that Henry Gassaway Davis built the Coal and Coke 
Railroad. The story is, and the truth could be doubtful, that he went to Italy and got 100 Italians, 
went to Missouri and got 200 mules. And with 200 mules and 100 Italians he built the Coal and 
Coke Railroad. Now, of course, Henry Gassaway Davis was instrumental in the building of a 
transportation system, having built the Western Maryland and later sold it to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

Now | have always been doubtful about Henry Gassaway Davis, whether he was really a 
great man or a great crook. Henry Gassaway Davis was elected a senator to the U.S. Senate 
from the state of West Virginia. According to what I have read and understand, he was a 
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resident of Deerpark, Md. Now, if you read about Henry Gassaway Davis in The Life and Times 
of Henry Gassaway Davis, you will find that the home at Deerpark, Md. was more or less a 
playground for the politicians out of Washington. In fact, Grover Cleveland spent part of his 
honeymoon there. All I could ever read about the place, they were sewing wheat, but I think a 
lot of it was wild oats from what you read about It. 

But after Henry Gassaway Davis sold the Coal and Coke, he was interested in placing 
another railroad through the heart of West Virginia. About, I believe, 1893 a group of 
businessmen in the southern part of the state, Charleston and Huntington, formed a company and 
built the Charleston, Clendenin and Sutton Railroad as far as Otter. This road was pretty much 
necessary. It’s been profitable because after the war, the people had started to flex their muscles 
and they needed more material. Along Falling Rock and up around Hartland, there was a large 
deposit of candle coal. Now candle coal was used to light streets and homes, and because of that 
they needed to get up there and get that coal. 

At Savagetown, that is now Strange Creek, there was found a very rich vein of ore, iron 
ore, and some of it had been taken to Charleston in flat bottom boats. But it was so heavy they 
usually sank the boats with them. After they got there, they found out there wasn’t enough of it 
(iron ore) to even fool with. There is still a little bit of it there. 

Then the timber in this vicinity was very valuable, since it seemed like everything in 
those days was shipped in barrels. They needed this oak lumber to make the barrels with, and of 
course, the eastern cities were starting to build timber, and lumber was the main building 
material and that is why they really figured a railroad would be profitable through this section. 
Then at Bell’s Mill, between Sutton and Gassaway -- I say it would be closer to Bear Creek 
because you can still see some of the remnants of the old mill races there -- Henderson Bell had 
a large mill there. He had a saw mill on the first floor, and I believe the second floor was a grist 
mill that ground wheat and corn, and the third floor was a place where wool was carded and 
woven into thread. At his mill, (they) floated to Charleston on these flat boats. When they got 
to Charleston, they sold the flat boats and walked home. Now a walk that distance seems to be 
quite a little bit (but) those old-timers could really walk. They average about five miles an hour, 
and they walked 10 hours a day, so at the end of the day they had walked 50 miles. 

Now let’s talk about Gassaway a little bit. After Henry Gassaway Davis had bought the 
Charleston, Clendenin and Sutton Railroad, a group of businessmen who were rather smart 
bought three farms at Gassaway. Sutton’s history says two farms, but I believe there was three. 
There was an Israel Friend, James Bulks and Amanda Friend. Amanda Friend owned a portion 
where the Catholic church is now. In fact, that was the Friend cemetery up there, and whether 
they moved all the graves before they built the church is still in question. But then, J.A. 
Patterson was one of the persons who had laid the town out. 

But prior to laying the town out, it seemed as if people in this vicinity could always form 
a posse real quick. And at one time a Negro came into this vicinity, and Negroes in them days 
were all bad (some residents thought), so they formed a posse to capture the Negro. Anyway, 
down in the lower end of town, about where the bridge crosses, he (the Negro) tried to swim the 
river to get away from them. He either drowned or was shot in the river. They recovered his 
body and took it up on the hill there and buried him. When Patterson laid out the town of 
Gassaway, Fifth Street went directly across the Negro’s grave. The contractor, Dumont, built the 
streets. When he came to First Street and the Negro’s grave, he wouldn’t disturb it, so you 
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cannot find First Street in Gassaway. 

Now Gassaway, when it first started, consisted mainly of Right Street. Right Street was 
then made up of residences and hotels, about three hotels at that time. After the town was laid 
out, Main Street was actually laid out as Broadway. If you would look on the street corners 
down there, you would still see the word “Broadway” in there. Sutton history of central West 
Virginia says the streets are 70 feet wide, but that is an error. Only Main Street is 70 feet wide. 
The rest of the streets were pretty much laid out and then plowed. Back when I was a little boy, 
they (the streets) were mainly cinders because they could gather up all the cinders they needed 
from the railroad shops, since they cleaned the engines there. 

Talking of streets, the streets were actually paved during the days of the WPA (Works 
Progress Administration). The result of that paving was one of the tragedies in Gassaway. On 
Braxton Street, a lady lived there that taught music. On Saturday, as she had a group of students 
in there teaching them music, the foreman of the WPA gang that was paving the street placed 
three barrels of tar on racks for a fire. They did not put any vent in the barrels. Just as the 
children stepped out the door, the end of one of those barrels blew off, throwing boiling tar over 
them all. That resulted in about three deaths and six or eight crippled. 

Gassaway has had its share of tragedies. On May 1, 1915, Holly Griffin killed the chief 
of police, Ort Thompson, in Gassaway, and wounded another officer. Another tragedy happened 
on the Fourth of July when Walter Samples killed Charlie Bowen at a ball game. Walter 
Samples was (with) the city police and there was a riot breaking out at the ball game and he tried 
to stop it, and Charlie Bowen hit him with a ball bat and knocked him down and was trying to 
kill him. And he (Samples) got his revolver out and placed it under his (Bowen’s) chest and 
pulled the trigger. That was the end of Charlie Bowen. 

But Gassaway has been a boom and burst town. We actually had only one industry in 
Gassaway. That was the railroads. At one time, there was 12 trains daily out of Gassaway. We 
had what we called 57 and 58; these trains originated in New York and Miami, Florida. Of 
course, there was different sections of trains all along. The B & O picked the train up at 
Charleston and took it to Lighter Junction. Then they gave it to Western Maryland. The 
Western Maryland delivered it back to B & O at Bo Junction. 

Going back to the building of the railroad, Henry Gassaway Davis was born in 1823. He 
bought the Charleston, Clendenin, and Sutton Railroad in 1903. Now I would doubt the story 
that he rode the right-of-way on a horse because the story I heard was he was crippled with 
arthritis. Henry Gassaway Davis was not the only member of that bunch. His son-in-law, 
Stephen B. Elkins, who married Henry’s daughter Allie, was (also) interested in railroads. In 
fact, he built the West Virginia-Pittsburgh from Weston to Richwood. 

The address of the Coal and Coke Railroad was One Broadway. That was Stephen B. 
Elkins’ law office. R.C. Kerens was vice president of the railroad. The railroad was built from 
Otter to Lighter Junction, where it connected the Coal and Coke Railroad with the Western 
Maryland Railroad at that point. Then there was another railroad, a narrow-gauge railroad, that 
ran from Clarksburg to Weston and then later into Buckhannon. And after the B & O obtained 
it, it was made into a standard-gauge railroad. 

We speak of a standard-gauge railroad; how it came about, no one really knows. But it 
was probably figured out by some Roman engineer, because 4 ft., 8 % in. is the exact 
measurement of the wheels on a Roman chariot, and that was the standard gauge for all 
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American railroads. 

You find that the railroad, after they were built, moved everything. There were an 
awfully lot of small towns along the way. As the railroads were built, more and more little 
villages came into being because it was impractical to haul timber or coal a great distance. As 
the railroads went, so did the little villages. They come to mind on the West Virginia-Pittsburgh 
Railroad that ran from Weston to Richwood. Romeville’s gone, Arnold’s gone. Peterson’s 
gone. A station called Ralston is gone. . Hopkins is no more. Holly Junction was the junction 
of the West Virginia Midland Railroad that ran from Addison -- that’s Webster Springs 
connected with the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Railroad at Holly Junction. And it was quite busy 
because a fellow named McGraw (was in business because of) the water up at Webster Springs. 
And they had one of the largest hotels in the eastern half of the United States there. In fact, one 
of the first elevators in West Virginia was in the hotel. The people gathered there to drink the 
soft sulfur water and to bathe in it. One night, the hotel caught fire and that ended that. That 
ended the drinking of the water and so forth. And with that gone and the timber pretty well 
gone, there wasn’t much to keep the railroad going, so the West Virginia Midland went out of 
business. 

There between Gassaway and Charleston, after the B & O took over, there was several 
mines. (At the Stotlemeyer mine) coal was carried across the river on a cable. . .And of course, 
you had Dundon, the junction with the BC & G railroad. That BC & G stood for Bradley, Coal 
and Gobb, behind Buffalo Creek and Gauley. But then at Hartland you had a railroad that served 
the mines of Lizemores, Bickmore and Hartland itself. The railroad picked that coal up and 
brought it into Gassaway (where) the coal was classified. 

Now that we’ve talked about the lore of Gassaway, let’s talk about the churches of 
Gassaway. It seems as if the first trace of Methodism in the Gassaway Center was about 1835 
when a minister by the name of Sam Crisp preached in this vicinity. And Gassaway didn’t have, 
I don’t think, a resident minister for a great number of years. There was a retired minister, and 
his meaning of retirement was far different from mine. His name was George Williams out of 
Sutton. Now Rev. Williams would start walking, and in this part of the country we has more 
circuit walkers than we had circuit riders. 

Now, as I understand it, Rev. Williams would start out on Saturday about noon. He 
would get someone to take him across the (Elk) river. There is an expression: They “set” him 
over the river. And that’s one thing I could never understand, that setting him over the river. He 
walked on an old trail down across the hill to the head of Buffalo. There was a school building 
there of sorts, and there he held service around 2:00 in the afternoon. Then after services there, 
he walked to the head of Bear Creek and down on Coon where he held services there. The next 
day he walked, he’d stay all night there with some of the people, and he would walk over to the 
head of, I believe it was Coon Creek, and he would preach at another school house. Then he 
would walk from there to Gassaway and he would preach at Gassaway. Then he would get 
someone to take him over the river again. And he would walk back towards Sutton. There was 
a school house on the hill just above the Bell’s Mill Cemetery, and he would preach there his 
last sermon of the weekend and go back to Sutton. 

I tried that walk one time, and I followed his footsteps to the head of Buffalo and up to 
Bear Creek and I couldn’t take it any farther. 

After the town of Gassaway was formed they built the Valley Hotel, which was known as 
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the Gassaway House in those days. They held services (at the hotel) until the school building 
was completed and then they, both churches, held services there. I think it was about 1904 the 
southern Methodists built the first church and then the northern Methodists built the second. 
And this Rev. Williams was the first minister of the northern U.M. Church in Gassaway. It was 
kind of funny: the same architect drew both buildings and the same contractors, the Funk 
brothers, built both churches. 
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Bill Lynch 


Interview with Bill Lynch by Marvin Carr. Lynch, of Harrison County, recalls growing up 
during the Great Depression, working as coal mining became mechanized, and serving in 
World War IT. 


Marvin Carr: Bill, you were born in Glen Falls? 

Bill Lynch: Right. 

MC: When were you born there? 

BL: June 19, 1925. We were born in what was known as the living room. 

MC: And you were the fifth child in the Lynch family? 

BL: That’s right. There were two girls, Kathleen and Sarah. 

MC: What do you remember about life in the family or around the house? 

BL: Well, everybody had an assignment of some sort. Everybody had a responsibility. The girls 
had housekeeping chores of one kind or another. They helped with keeping the bedroom areas 
and the living room -- general house cleaning and being nine members in the family. After 
everybody was born, the girls had a pretty good size job taking care of (them) -- washing dishes, 
cooking and canning, processing food -- since we did process and can most everything we raised. 
The girls had a big share in that as well as every meal, cooking three meals a day. And the boys 
(took care of) milking cows (and) gardening. I took care of the chickens all of my life. I can 
remember because it was my 4-H project and one of my major learning areas. 

MC: How many chickens would you have? 

BL: We never had more than 300 or 350. Most of the time we aimed to buy 100 every year. 
They were supposedly sexed, but every now and then in those days some male roosters got in 
with the laying hens. Those roosters would be culled out as soon as they were old enough and 
large enough. They would be dressed. Either the family would eat them or we sold them. That 
was my main 4-H project, to keep a record of the expenditures, the income from the chickens. 
We replaced about 100 of them every year. 

MC: Did the family use most of them? 


BL: A few of them we sold, but every Sunday meal there was chicken. 


MC: Chicken every Sunday. 
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BL: Chicken every Sunday as well as I can recall. 
MC: Do you recall how you came out profit- and loss-wise? 


BL: It was profitable. I don’t know how much. | know that if | charged the family for 
everything, which I did, then we came out pretty well. 


MC: What kind of activities would young boys get into? 


BL: The only recreation there was what one of the older boys in the family dreamed up because 
at the grade school there was nothing athletic. It was a minimal education program. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. There was no physical education program so our physical education was 
just what we dreamed up. (But) we never lacked for anything to do. 


MC: And you had your own tennis court in the yard. 


BL: Yes, it was between the house and the barn. We had a sand-covered tennis court. We used 
four-by-fours all the way around it with chicken wire nailed around it about 15 feet up in the air. 
It was enclosed and we had basketball banking boards at either end of the tennis court. 


MC: Were you the community recreation center, or did other families have those kind of areas, 
too? 


BL: They had double row and single row houses, which is known as the coal mining camp, and 
these houses were crammed together pretty closely. Some of them had more room than others 
and the only recreation around these houses was stakes for horseshoe pitching. Over in the grade 
school area dad had gotten playground equipment from the City of Clarksburg. Anyway, the 
coal mining provided the money to buy the playground equipment and it was brought into the 
area in front of two houses that edged the road. There was a court built for volleyball and then 
there were two sliding boards and four swings. The community was owned by the coal company 
and it was open for everybody. It was under the auspices of Sir Brady Fortney. He more or less 
agreed to take care of these things from the boys who might be destructive in the community. 

That was about all the community had. Of course, your 4-H. Mom was the primary 
instigator in getting 4-H into the community, and 4-H became for the community a form of 
recreation and entertainment. I remember my first experiences with girls, where you realized 
that girls were something different. It was through 4-H and some of the parties that they had 
where they played kissing games. See, these were your only social events and 4-H was about the 
only way that the people in the community got together. Parents just didn’t invite the kids into 
their homes. The homes weren’t large enough. 


MC: Did you get out of the community very much when you were in grade school? 


BL: Well, we always had a car. I can remember some Sundays when -- and these are what you 
would call major celebration times for us -- it was a big thing when we would all load in the car, 
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nine of us. 
MC: Every Sunday? 


BL: Not every Sunday. But some Sundays we did, all nine of us. We went to church and to 
Sunday school, but there were those few days during the year, during the fall or the summer 
months -- and they were really red letter days -- when we would skip church altogether and we 
would go. I would say that we drove all the way from Clarksburg in those days to the top of 
Saddle Back Mountain up on Cheat Mountain just for the drive. 


MC: How old were you when you remember doing that? 


BL: I can remember that we had an early ‘30 Packard. I was born in ‘25 and dad had a Chevrolet 
before the Packard and I would imagine it was ‘32, or I’d say “34 or ‘35. Well, it was before *36 
because ‘36 was when he bought his first new Dodge and the Packard was before the Dodge. I 
remember seeing dad work on it behind the garage, putting new spark plugs in it and doing 
things like that. I was real impressed by his ability to work on an automobile engine. 

Then I remember some incidents that happened inside the Chevrolet. You know, it 
turned over one Sunday morning with dad, Betty, Bobby, and Tommy in it. It was on a snowy 
and icy road, and it tumbled over into a ditch and rolled over. Now this was a real old car, 
probably a ‘28 or ‘29, and it wasn’t hard to turn one of them over. 


MC: They weren’t hurt? 


BL: No one was hurt. And then I remember the Packard, the Cheat Mountain trip. It was the 
first trip we made in the Packard after we got it. I remember that because I was sitting in the 
front seat with mom and dad and probably Kathleen, too. I remember my mother was very upset 
about the curves. As you were going up Saddle Back Mountain and came back down my mother 
said, “Oh, Earl Lynch! You’re going to kill every one of us!” I remember her saying that. 

Of course, there were trips over into Ohio. Ferry boat rides. We would go to the Ohio 
River and ride a ferry boat across the river. That’s all we did. We just drove from Clarksburg 
over to the Ohio River and I guess it was Martin’s Ferry, wherever they had the ferry in those 
days. | remember when some time or other the ferry was discontinued and bridges were built. 


MC: Did most people in the country have a car then? 
BL: No. Actually, very few people had cars in the community. I might say there were more than 
a few, though. Cars became increasingly popular as the “30s crept by. I remember as I grew 


older there were more and more cars and I got a lot of wash jobs and wax jobs for other people. 


MC: The Depression was in the early ‘30s. Were you aware that things were rough, or do you 
remember that as a child? 


BL: I remember the three C’s, the CCC’s. That seemed to be the only way you could get 
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training, you know. What could you grow up to be to earn money. 
MC: That came along when you were 10 or 12? 


BL: Right. You heard about depressions, and there was a lot of unemployment. There was talk 
about it on the radio and a lot of the boys were in the CCC’s where they got forestry training, 
and they got masonry training. They built state buildings and walkways in state parks, and 
hopefully some contractor would find somebody who wasn’t on the government payroll who had 
enough money to build a house. And if they were building a house a carpenter would draw 
wages, but there were just no new homes built. I never saw a new home built in all of my life 
until after World War II. Now the power companies was the big thing during my life. The 
electrification. The REA. And in my lifetime, this was when the electricity came into the rural 
countryside. Rural electrification came in when I was with the Monongahela West Penn. 


MC: Do you remember the time before electric in Glen Falls? 


BL: No. I have no memory of it. I remember them putting the wires in the house, but I was so 
young that I don’t recall anything before. 


MC: But then you saw the expansion of electric in the “30s. 


BL: Out through the country, I imagine, and the cities. People in Clarksburg had electric before 
that time. That’s just when it came out into the rural areas. 


MC: Were there any other developments you observed as a child in the 30s. 


BL: Mechanization in the coal mines. That started in ‘34 or ‘35, somewhere in there. To learn 
how to place the timbers in the coal mines you had the cutting machines and the shuttle buggies. 
The cutting machine cut the coal out. The cutting machines cut the coal in a “U’ shape, and then 
they put dynamite in and blasted the coal loose. And then the loading machine would go in and 
would slap the coal onto the conveyor belt. It had arms that would reach out and the coal that 
had been dynamited loose would be slapped onto the conveyor belt. The conveyor belt loaded it 
onto the shuttle buggy. The shuttle car was just like a truck. It would haul the coal to a 
specified place, and it had a conveyor belt in the bottom of it and it would be activated. It would 
empty its load into the mine cars. All this equipment powered by electricity in the coal mines 
created hazards. If there was gas, there could be an explosion. Or if there was extreme amounts 
of coal dust there could be an explosion, which meant death for the men who operated the 
equipment. So we had to get into rock dusting. The sides of the mines were always damp, or if 
they weren’t, they could spray water on it and they would come along with a rock duster, which 
was a huge vacuum cleaner in reverse. They blew white rock dust out into the air and it would 
cling to the roof and the sides of the mine, which stopped the coal dust from exploding. 


MC: Were they doing that in the ‘30s? 
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BL: Yes, they were doing that in the ‘30s, and there were state inspectors and federal inspectors, 
I’m sure, that came through from time to time and check on. I’m sure they came through from 
time to time. But of course any time they opened a new heading or started a new coal company, 
as soon as they got a certain distance they had to rock dust, and of course the main haulage ways 
had to be rock dusted every so often again because the sulphur and the water would leak through 
the white dust. And it would either wash part of it off or it would turn it sulphur-colored, and it 
was good visibility. You could see better and there was less chance of hitting people or running 
somebody down. 


MC: Most of the men you knew were connected with the mine? 


BL: Well, in my early years, I worked for Boyd Warner. I was just a kid, less than 16, and he 
paid me two dollars a day, which was a man’s wage for working in the hay harvest. I used to 
haul shocks. Just took a big pole under a pile of hay and then I would haul it over to where the 
men loaded it up. But they took me off the horse pretty quick and put me on top of the haystack 
and I would start topping out. He paid me a man’s wage. That was the first job I ever got any 
money for. 

I worked for Lee Huffman and helped him care for his fruit trees and his berries and his 
family garden. That’s where I first drove a farm tractor. He had a Furgesson tractor. The work | 
did for him mostly, I’d pick berries for berries. If there were black raspberries, whatever | 
picked I would get half, and I would take them home and we would can them up. That was 
something I did every summer during berry season. If he needed help on his garden, I always 
went up and helped him. He was a good old German man. He was a county commissioner back 
in those days. His wife was a school teacher. 


MC: He lived at Glen Falls? 


BL: Well, yes. It was in the community. It was a farm community of Glen Falls. If you looked 
up in the community, he lived up what the call Snake Hollow. Jack Run and Snake Hollow were 
all a part of it. He was a German immigrant who moved into the community, and he was a 
pretty good farmer, rather progressive. He had a good-sized farm. (He was a) coal miner. 

I started to tell some people this the other day. They don’t understand what a coal miner 
is, but a coal miner is either a truck driver, or he is a mechanic, and he works with equipment. 
Coal miners aren’t pick-and-shovel men. A lot of them are highly skilled mechanics. Some of 
them are welders, machinists. Or a lot of them are millwrights and in maintenance. They can 
tear big equipment apart, and this is what I saw them do. They used to do it outside the mines, 
and then I remember when they took the tools and equipment inside the mines and they did not 
bring the equipment out anymore. The equipment was taken inside the mines, and if it broke 
down, the mechanics went in and they repaired them. And the only time they ever brought 
something out was when it was completely overhauled or something had just really worn down 
and they just didn’t want to replace it. (If) they thought it was worthy of rebuilding, then they 
would bring it out into the shop and they would strip it down out there and tear it apart. 


MC: You began working for a coal mine company as a teenage boy? 
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BL: Yes, when I was 16. I didn’t want to go inside the mines. I don’t know why. I don’t think 
dad cared for me much to go in. Mom didn’t even want me to work in the coal mines. I said, 
“Well, I’d like to give it a try,” so I tried outside work. 


MC: Had you graduated? 
BL: No. At 16, you see, that would have been about the ninth grade. 
MC: Was it a summer job? 


BL: It would be a summer job. I started to work drying sand. You built a fire in the furnace, and 
the furnace has a hopper on top of it just like a coal furnace, only it doesn’t heat air. It has a 
huge hopper on top of it that’s got fins running up to it, and you’d shovel sand on top of this and 
the moisture would be dried out of the sand. The dry sand would trickle down off the covering 
around the furnace. The sand was put in a sand car and the sand car was taken inside the mines 
(and) put on the rail to give (the trains) traction. Electric locomotives had sand boxes that had to 
be filled, and these cars would be inside there and when the motor man needed more sand he 
would drop by and when a car got empty. . .I would fill a car anytime (one) came out. 

That didn’t last all that first summer. . .so they started training me to drop railroad cars 
down in above the tipple. Drop cars in, knock the bottoms out. They might have had fresh 
limestone in them or iron ore and you would clean the cars out and put the bottoms up and then 
you had to drive oak wedges to lock the bottoms to make sure that the releases on the bottoms of 
the cars wouldn’t open up while the train was going to say, Baltimore, or the Great Lakes, or 
wherever they were going. During that time, they still used some coal on the Great Lakes. Most 
of it went to the steel mills in Pittsburgh or Baltimore, but during that time oil was replacing 
coal as a power for ships on the Great Lakes. There used to be seven major coal holding points 
in the world that Consol used to ship coal to. Some of them were in France. But they eventually 
closed some of these down as oil and diesel fuel took over aboard ships. 


MC: That was during the “30s, that transition? 


BL: Yes, between the two world wars. During the “30's. . .coal was on its way out for seagoing 
ships and diesel fuel was coming in. And your diesel electric locomotives came in during the 
same time. That’s when coal started disappearing and your diesel engine came in. 

| worked Saturdays and Sundays, too, at the coal mine. They used to have waste slag. 
You’ve heard of slag heaps. Well, every time they had ditch cleanings it would be slag or 
sulphur or slate from a fall when a roof would cave in. Anyway, it was material from out of the 
mines that was unfit to be sold or to go out as fuel. It had to be loaded into cars and brought to 
the slag heap. This was not a job that they would need a man fives days a week, so what they 
would do, they would side track the cars over to a place called Dunham where the slag heap was. 
And then Jimmy Allen, who was the superintendent’s son, and myself and a truck driver and 
sometimes one of John Thompson’s sons, we would work on Saturdays one shift if we could do 
it, and we would dump all the waste that had come up into a 2 2 ton dump truck. The dump 
truck would go out to the edge of the slag heap and then. . .dump it there. . .and come back for 
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another load. 
MC: Did you have to shovel out the car? 


BL: Well, it would depend. It if was freezing weather and it froze on us, yes. If it was real wet 
glob, well, you’ve seen a muddy ditch after a huge rain and they have to clean the ditch out and 
it’s (like) gooey molasses. Sometimes it was like that and you had to do some digging. It was 
frozen but most of the time they had orders not to fish it out of the coal mines, but to keep it 
inside the mine. And we only brought it out and we would dump it real quick and it wouldn’t be 
frozen in the cars. This we did every weekend all through the winter months. 


MC: Well, World War II came along before you finished high school, is that right? 


BL: World War II came along. In my junior year I was 18 years old in June. . .then I enlisted in 
the Air Force with the understanding that if I enlisted, the Air Force would allow me to complete 
my senior year. I didn’t wait to be drafted, I enlisted. I went to Parkersburg. . .and took all the 
tests and qualified, and then the draft board drafted me. I had to report to the Waldo Hotel, and 
of course I already had my enlistment papers and I had been told to present my Air Force 
enlistment papers to those people. They sent me home. Before | started school that September, 
| got notice to report to Fort Thomas, Ky. on October 21 of that year. Well, I wrote back and 
said that I was supposed to be deferred until I finished my senior year, and they said that due to 
the notification of the draft board that I was being used to fill the quota of the Harrison County 
draft and that I was getting my choice, but that I would not get to complete my senior year, so I 
had to report for duty at Fort Thomas, Ky. 


MC: What year was that? 
BL: ‘44. 
MC: Where did you go then? 


BL: Fort Thomas, Kentucky, and then to Jefferson Barracks, Mo. Fort Thomas. . .was a 
collection point. We went there by train. 


MC: Where all did you go then in your Air Force career? 


BL: | enlisted for pilot’s training and they gave us the test. . .and in ‘44 the war was getting 
pretty well on, as you know. The war wasn’t a young thing. I washed out of pilot training, but 
had qualified as a mechanic and was shipped to Kessler Field in Mississippi for mechanic’s 
training. | was down there two or three weeks and they took every one of us -- there were 200 or 
300 of us that had gone in there -- and they put us in immediate overseas shipment. (I was) 
home for a 30-day leave, and then I reported to Fort Meade, Md. From Fort Meade, they sent me 
to Camp Kilmer, N.J. From Camp Kilmer I went overseas on the “Pasteur,” which was a French 
luxury liner, which had been taken over by the English, who had stolen it from the Germans 
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when the Germans took over France. Then [ went to southern England to the 8th Air Force Base 
over there. 


MC: When did you arrive in England? 


BL: March of 45. Then I went to Air Force Base 131, which is 3rd division of the 8th Air Force 
B-17's. I was there 18 months (to) two years. 


MC: How had you felt about the war as it began and toward getting drafted? 


BL: Well, | would like to have finished high school. I didn’t like that and I would have been 
happy to have stayed at home, but I wanted to go and I wasn’t a bit sorry because it was the thing 
to do. I wanted to do what I wanted to do. 


MC: You saw some of the results of. . .the bombings of England” 


BL: Yes. If you ever seen that, it was a city block just gone. There was no care shown by the 
Germans whatsoever. They didn’t care what they hit. I would think that the German method 
was to terrorize. If they get the fear up in the people, they would give up. They wouldn’t fight. 
We didn’t do that. In the beginning we didn’t do that. We used pinpoint bombing and we had 
the superiority to do it. The Germans weren't quite that superior. They had numbers but the 
British had quality airplanes. The British had radar and they had ( better)-trained pilots, although 
they were very few in number and the British islands were very small. And they would shoot the 
Germans down and it made it rough for the Germans to do any bombing with any degree of 
accuracy, and if the Germans came over and dropped any bombs then, they were on London or 
any large city. That was all right if they hit any specific target. Maybe they might have hit a 
steel mill or two. Maybe they might have tried a shipyard. Most of the time there was just no 
sense to their bombing. If they could slip through and drop a bomb, they did. They didn’t care. 

Of course, what we did was bomb air fields in France and in Germany. We knew what 
our targets were and we went in and at least made a very definite attempt. Of course, we were 
3,000 strong. We had 3,000 bombers that we could put in the air any time that we wanted. . .and 
we had fighters that could go over as far as their fuel supply would let them go. . .I didn’t fly 
any, we were just trained that way. We were ground crew and you never separated the ground 
crew. 

(The) Glen Miller Band. . .played at our air base on our 100 Mission party. That night, 
he (Miller) announced that . . .he had a mission in France and that he had to leave. The next 
morning, he disappeared and we were the last appearance of the Glen Miller Band. . .so they 
must have shot him down on the way over there. This was about the time that we knew the 
Germans had jet air planes. [t was just before V-I or V-II. 


MC: When did you get home? 


BL: The war over in England was over and I came back and went to Drew Field down in Flonda, 
then I went back to Alexandria, Louisiana and then I was discharged. It was in March again. 


March of *46, I guess. 
MC: Did you start back to school then? 


BL: I went to work at the coal mines, at PK, the same mines. The superintendent, or the owner, 
Mr. Doolittle out of Pittsburgh, had sent me a letter. Evidently, the had found out that I had 
come back from the service and they invited me to come back to work for the coal company, so 
dad said to go ahead. 


MC: How long did you work there? 


BL: I just worked that summer. Saved my money and went to school that fall at the University 
(West Virginia University). They gave me a $300 bonus just for being a veteran and coming ° 
back then. Gave me $300. They gave it to everybody, though, that came back. 


MC: You went to school on the GI Bill, then. Did you get married while you were going to 
school, or afterward? 


BL: I got married before I went to school, that summer. We had been engaged for a year. See, I 
went back down to Louisiana. I was home and went back to Louisiana. We totaled the B-29 
base. We were trained in B-29's. B-29's became B-17's in England and we were trained how to 
operate and manage a B-29 base. Since I didn’t have any actual combat experience, I had 
overseas time and I had longevity, but I didn’t have any battle scars for having participated in 
battles, and these were the big points for getting discharged. I was one of the last ones to get out 
because of age and (because) I had no actual combat experience. 


MC: The GI Bill came along. 


BL: The GI Bill came along when I was in England. Congress passed that, maybe a year before 
the war was over in England, and everybody knew that was ahead of them if they wanted an 
education, and that was it. Of course, most of the older guys in the outfit already had trades and 
avocations. Young kids like me seemed to be left out on a limb. They took mechanic training, 
but they took young kids like me through and they used us to fill in. They just put us in where 
they needed us. There was no rank for us. If you know what a T.O. is - a table of organization. 
They said the T.O. for your organization is just full, there is nothing left in the way of rank for 
you. The rank was all filled. 


